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THE CIRCULAR, 

Is an exponent of Bible Communism. It advocates the 
Religion of the Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive 
Charch. 

It recognizes the fact that the Kingdom of Heaven, as for 
figes prayed for, is now actually coming into the world, and 
it will look for its presence in every field of action. 

It will embrace within its scope whatever is progressive 
and inspiring in Science, Literature, Art and the News of 
the World, and will aim to interpret all events from a spirit- 
ual point of view, and in their relations to the great Provi- 
dential movement of the times. 

It is offered to those who desire it, as the Gospel is, with- 
out money and without price, or at One Dollar a year to 
those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be forwarded to those requesting 








them, Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, 


should return us a copy with his name and residence written 
upon it, and the simple order, “ Discontinue.” 
Address “THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 





PUBLICATIONS 


THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of ‘those who seek the 
Paith of the Primitive Church: an octavo volume of 500 
pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price, $1.50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, the Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con- 
densation of Life, &c., &c.—treated strictly according to 
Bible evidences, but developing many new and interesting 
conclusions differiag widely from those of the old Theology. 
All who wish to understand Biste Commuyxism—its constitu- 
tional basis, and prospects of should acquaint 
themselves with the contents of this book. 

SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and defended by J. H. 
Noyes. Pamphlet, 10 cents. 











@@™ Past Volumes of the “Circular can be furnished to 
order; and any of the above publications may be sent by 
mail to all parts of the country. 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY: 
Where and What it Is. 











The Community consists of about 225 mem- 
bers, comprising men, women, youth and ‘chil- 
dren, nearly in equal proportions, They own 
556 acres of land, in the towns of Lenox and Ver- 
non, State of New-York; Post Office address, 
Oneida, N. Y. For an account of their manu- 
factures and productions, see a card in the next 
column. 

The Community has been established here about 
fifteen years, and is eel supporting. There is a 
branch community located at Wallingford, Conn., 
which is also self-supporting. 

The members of the Community hold among 
their distinguishing points of belief, that Jesus 
Christ is offered to mankind as a perfect Savior 
from selfishness; that personal regeneration 
through him is the only true foundation for re- 
form; that his Second Coming, together with 
the establishment of the Kingdom of Heaven and 
a perfect Social State in the heavenly world, took 
place at the close of the apostolic age; that all 
good and evil are the results of spiritual agency, 
and hence that faith is the best resource for ail- 
ments of the body as well as the soul; that the 
age of miracles is not past, &c. Fora more full 
statement of their religious views and the reasons 
thereof, see the Berean, a book published by the 
Community. 

The Social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism, like that of the day of Pentecost, when 
“no man said that aught of the things that he 
possessed was his own, but they had all things 
common ;” or like the condition expressed by 
Christ in his last prayer for his disciples: “ All 
mine are thine, and thine are mine.” This So- 
cial order bases itself, logically, on our views of 
Christianity, which, as a perfect system, requires 
an unselfish condition of society ; and historically, 
on the fact that a model of perfect Communism 
has been in successful operation in the. interior 
world for eighteen hundred years, and is now 
gaining extension and recognition among men. 
An exposition of the Social Theory here indica- 
ted may be found in Bible Communism, a pam- 
phlet of the Community. : 

For its government, the Community has no 
formal Constitution, or code of Laws, but de- 

ends on the maintenance of a good spirit, secur- 
be a vital organization throughout, like that 
which animates the human body, and on the ex- 
ercise of Free Criticism on the part of all its 
members. The most spiritual and discerning 
among them securing the most confidence, have 
naturally the most influence. Joun H. Noyes, 
as the man by whom the truths of Communism 
have been mainly brought forth in this age, is 
respected as a true leader. In business, those 

ersons whose attractions and capacities fit them 
or posts of responsibility, are sought for and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

Persons wishing for a more extended knowl- 
edge of the Community, may gain it by reading 
its publications, or by correspondence with its 
Secretary. If a personal visit is desired, the con- 
venience of the Community as to the time and 
circumstances of receiving it should first be con- 
sulted by letter. 

Tue Crrcuiar is our weekly organ, and is 
offered on such terms as make it accessible to ev- 
ery one. Those who receive its spirit and have 
the a to do so, will deal generously with the 
Community in sharing its expense, and contribu- 





ting to its usefulness, To the poor it is offered as 


gift. 
The following may serve as a condensed for- 

mula of 

PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES: 

The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christ 
in the interior sphere at his Second Coming, 
A. D. 70. 

Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrection of the Spirit, by the faith and con- 
fession of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfish- 
ness, 

Resurrection of the body, as a sequence of the 
foregoing, ‘overcoming Disease, renewing 
Youth, and abolishing death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspi- 
ration for distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

ean every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticultare the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, Divorced from Mammon, and de- 
voted to God. 





The Community, 


Oneida, N. Y., 








MANUFACTURERS OF 

Steel Traps, of six different sizes, suitable for all 
kinds of Trapping, and warranted. 

Trav i = of various materials and the latest 
improved styles. 

Mop-Holders, with malleable iron heads and screw 
fastenings. , 

Preserved Fruits, put up in glass quart jars, se- 
curely sealed and warranted. 





Orders for any of the above articles, accom- 
panied by cash or satisfactory reference, will be 
carefully and prom tly attended to. 

Address ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, N. Y. 
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Man’s Ability through Faith. 


NOTES OF A DISCOURSE 
BY H. W. BURNHAM. 





“TI can do all things through Christ who 

strengtheneth me. Phil. 4: 13.” 
PRELIMINARY NOTES. 

1. Intellectual research alone is not suf- 
ficient in the study of Paul’s teachings. The 
use of the intellect is essential, but it is not 
primary. Paul was himself, a very learned 
man, but primarily and practically he was a 
spiritual man. His intellectual nature was 
subordinated to Christ. During the period 
of Paul’s itineracy, Greece was the most 
intellectual nation living. They “sought 
after wisdom” and were proud of their at- 
tainments. The apostle was thoroughly con- 
versant with this fact. He, too, believed in 
wisdom; but it was not the mental wisdom 
of the Greeks—it was the -visdom of the 
living God. Listen to his words; as written 
to the Corinthians: “For Christ sent me 
not to baptize, but to preach the gospel; not 
with wisdom of words, lest, the cross of 
Christ should be made of none effect. For 
the preaching-of the cross is to them that 
perish, foolishness; but unto us which are 
saved, it is the power of God. For it is 
written, I will destroy the wisdom of the 
wise, and will bring to nothing the under- 
standing of the prudent. Where is the wise? 
where is the scribe ? where is the disputer of 
this world? hath not God made foolish the 
wisdom of this world? For after that in the 
wisdom of God the world by wisdom knew 
not God, it pleased God by the foolishness of 
preaching to save them that believe. For 
the Jews require a sign, and the Greeks seek 
after wisdom: but we preach Christ °cruci- 
fied, unto the Jews a stumbling-block, and 
unto the Greeks foolishness; but unto 
them which are called, both Jews and 
Greeks, Christ the power of God, and the 
wisdom of God. Because the foolishness of 
God is wiser than men; and the weakness of 
God is stronger than men. For ye see your 





calling, brethren, how that not many wise 
men after the flesh, not many mighty, not 
many noble are called: but God hath chos- 
en the foolish things of the world to confound 
the wise; and God hath chosen the weak 
things of the world to confound the things 
which are mighty; and base things of the 
world, and things which are despised, hath 
God chosen, yea, and things which are not, 
to bring to nought things that are: that 
no flesh should glory in his presence.” 

These words seem to have invulved the 
negative part of Paul's theory on the subject 
of wisdom. The more positive part is to be 
found in the context. “Howbeit, we speak 
wisdom among them that are perfect; yet 
not the wisdom of this world nor of the prin- 
ces of this world that come to nought; but 
we speak the wisdom of God in a mystery, 
even the hidden wisdom which God ordained 
before the world unto our glory; which 
none of the princes of this world knew; for 
had they known it they would not have cru- 
cified the Lord of Glory. But as it is writ- 
ten, eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
have entered the heart of man, the things 
which God hath prepared for them that love 
him. But God hath revealed them unto us 
by his Spirit; for the Spirit searcheth all 
things, yea, the deep things of God. The 
natural man receiveth not the things of the 
Spirit of God; for they are foolishness unto 
him; neither can he know them, because they 
are spiritually discerned. But he that is 
spiritual judgeth [or discerneth] all things, 
yet he himself is judged of no man, For 
who hath known the mind of the Lord that 
he may instruct him? But we have the mind 
of Christ.” 

These inspired words furnish a key which 
unlocks the infinite treasures of not only 
Paul’s sayings, but those also of both the Old 
and New Testament. 

2. Why is it that individuals and the mass- 
es are so indifferent to the living, burning 
words of God? Asstrange as it may appear, 
it is nevertheless a fact that such indifference 
does exist. Scripture and philosophy help 
to explain the reason. The Bible declares 
that a certain class of people “ have eyes but 
they see not, ears have they but they hear not, 
&c.” In Christ’s address to the seven 
churches, through the Revelation of John, 
he repeats five times, in the course of two 
chapters, these emphatic words: “He that 
hath ears to hear, let him hear, what the Spir- 
it saith unto the churches.” The form of 
this expression seems to imply that some 
men would not have ears to hear. The dif- 
ficulty is not in any obstruction of the ordi- 
nary faculties of seeing or hearing, but in the 
predccupation of the life and attention. Re- 
ceptivity to the word of God requires at the 
outset, the attention. Nothing can be done 
without it. God himself cannot save us, if 
he cannot in the first place get our attention. 
It is in this as in other things, the attention 
is indispensible—it is both the eye and the 
ear of the inner man. “ Faith cometh by 
hearing, and hearing by the word of God.” 
The word of God is first; the attention sec- 
ond; and faith is third. This is the order of 
salvation. Faith is not a gift put into us 
without any previous preparation—it is the 
result of the combination of the word of God 
on the one side and of the attention on the 
other. This implies the existence of a two- 
foldagency; first, with God, second with man. 
God has fulfilled his part of this arrangement 
—the word of God has been spoken and is 
still spoken to all; it remains for the indi- 
vidual and for the multitude to fulfill their 


part. This is, to a great extent, voluntary. 





Faith, then, is the medium through which 
we are to comprehend the testimony of the 
apostle Paul. Tp understand a speaker or 
writer perfectly, we must be in the same spir- 
it or medium they themselves were in. Paul 
lived and breathed in the very atmosphere 
of faith; to appreciate him we must ourselves 
live and breathe in the same atmosphere. 
Can we, as individuals and as a Commuuity 
do this? I believe we can. The apostle tells 
us how. “Jcan doall things through Christ 
who strengtheneth me.” 
GENERAL ARGUMENT. 

This is one of the most important declara- 
tions of the whole Bible. As a personal 
testimony, it contains the whole secret of 
Paul’s experience and unparalleled success. 

Paul never allowed himself to think of 
himself as separate from Christ. If the one 
was crucified, so was the other; if the one was 
raised from the dead, so was the other. List- 
en to his electric words: “1 determined not to 
know anything among you, save Jesus Christ 
and him crucified.” “Of him are ye in Christ 
Jesus, who of God is made unto us wisdom, 
and righteousness, and sanctification, and re- 
demption.” “Who shall separate us from the 
love of Christ? shall tribulation, or distress, 
or persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or 
peril, or sword? As it is written, For thy 
sake we are killed all the day long; we are 
accounted as sheep for the slaughter. Nay, 
in all these things we are more than conquer- 
ors, through him that loved us. For I am 
persuaded, that neither death, nor life, nor 
angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor 
things present, nor things to come, Nor 
hight, nor depth, nor any other creature, 
shall be able to separate us from the love of 
God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 
“There is neither Greek nor J ew, circumcis- 
ion nor uncircumcision, Barbarian, Scythian, 
bond nor free; but Christ is all and in all.” 
“Tam crucified with Christ, nevertheless I 
live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me: and 
the life which I now live in the flesh, I live by 
the faith of the Son of God.” 

There is nothing within the limits of mere 
human nature that could possibly dictate such 
language as this. The alpha and omega of it 
was, and still is, the destruction of selfishness 
and the substitution of Christ in its place. 
This was Paul’s “platform.” He, so to 
speak, recklessly abandoned himself to Jesus 
Christ. The most perfect intimacy and unity 
was the result. This, in its turn, produced 
another corresponding result, viz., unlimited 
ability to accomplish what was before him. 
Paul unblushingly declared that he could do 
all things through Christ who strengthened 
him. 

The question of human ability, aside frem 
its manifest connection with superhuman 
agencies, is one full of interest to the philo- 
sophie mind. Ido not assume that human 
nature has or has not any inherent power, 
independent of the supernatural; that is’ a 
separate question; | only speak of it aceord- 
ing to the popular use of language on that 
subject. It is a fact, however, that human 
nature, in its normal condition, seems to be 
full of magnetic secretions; or, in other 
words, what both physiologists and psychol- 
ogists would call reserved power.- This 
power appears to be developed only on cer- 
tain occasions of emergency calculated to eall it 
forth. Some men are by nature more self-reli- 
ant than others; some have a more powerful 
willthan others. The secret of historic, human 
greatness lies chiefly in this cireaumstance.— 
William the Prince of Orange, Elizabeth, 
Queen of England, Henry VIII, King of 
England, and Napoleon I. were of this »or- 
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der. These personages were noted for great 
self-reliant or will power. Such qualities or 
endowments are the gifts of nature, strength- 
ened undoubtedly by habit and education, but 
they do not necessarily imply faith in God 
or union with Christ. These gifts may in 
fact, exist in very immoral characters, as, for 
instance, in Henry VIII; also in lower life. 
The following anecdote, taken from Halls 
Journal of Health, illustrates this point: 

“We remember to have heard of a neighbor, in 
early youth, named Hume. He was a great miser 
and very rich. He was apparently at the point 
of death. All his broad and fertile acres had 
been disposed of, and he ceased to dictate to his 
lawyer who,knowing he had a large amount of sil- 
ver and gold in his house,said to him after a pause : 
‘Well, Mr. Hume, what disposition will you make 
of your money? ‘ My money! do you expect me 
to give away My money too? I will not do it: 
and summoning to himself what under the cir- 
cumstances seemed to be superhuman energy, he 
rose from his bed, dressed himself, broke the 
spell of disease, and lived some years afterwards, 
to advocate the making of tin hats, as they would 
not soon wear out. ” 

These allusions and remarks are of use in 


this connection only, as being introductory to 
the main idea under discussion, viz., the pow- 
er to do things, which union with Christ 
secures to the believer. The genuine follow- 
ers of Christ and of Paul do not belong to 
the above category at all. They are in com- 
_munication with life and strength wholly 
above and beyond that which is only animal 
and human ; they are the subjects and medi-. 
ums of God’s inspiration. Paul was a good 
example of this. Look at his “acts.” 

In the first place Christ left on record cer- 
tain remarkable words to be fulfilled by his 
followers. He said “ All things are possible 
unto him that believeth.” Mark 9: 23. “And 
these signs shall follow them that believe: 
In my name shall they cast out devils; they 
shall speak with new tongues; they shall take 
up serpents ; and ifthey drink any deadly thing 
it shall not hurt them; they shall lay hands 
on the sick, and they shall recover.” Mark 
16: 17, 18.” “ Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
he that believeth on me, the works that I do 
shall he do also; and greater works than 
these shall he do, because I go unto my 
Father.” John 14: 12. 

It can be shown conclusively that these 
words were substantially fulfilled in the ex- 
perience of Paul (to say nothing about that of 
others); but the items of proof are perhaps 
unnevessary. With him these words were 
in no sense chimerical, but living, burning 
realities; and he found a way to reduce 
them all to practice. 

Paul was a living embodiment of Christ, 
and as such became his perfect representa- 
tive in this world. There could not, in the 
nature of things, be any rivalry between them. 
As well might we talk of rivalry between the 
head and the hand. 

In considering further what Paul did, look 
for a moment at his peculiar labors in organ- 
izing and sustaining the churches of his time. 
He was God’s chosen apostle to the Gentiles. 
He traveled not only through Palestine, but 
also through Asia Minor, Greece, Macedonia, 
and Italy, and it should be remembered that 
his travels were probably mostly on foot.— 
He was a mechanic—by .occupation a tent 
maker—and he wrought with his own hands, 
that he “ might not be chargeable to any.”— 
He preached almost incessantly. To the 
Ephesians he declared that he had not ceased 
to warn them day and night with tears. As 
a literary man he was probably behind none 
of his contemporaries. Out of twenty-seven 
books and epistles which compose the New 
Testament, Paul was the acknowledged au- 
thor of thirteen, and in all probability the au- 
thor also of the fourteenth, viz., of the epistle 
te the Hebrews. This gives him the labor of 
having writiten one half of the New Testa- 
ment. Of so much we know; in all likelihood 
he wrete much more that has not come down 


tous. 
These are brief hints only of some of Paul’s 
acts; of what he endured, a series of discour 


mystery. 





ses might be delivered. Let him speak for 
himself. “Are they ministers of Christ? (I 
speak as a fool,) 1am more: in labors more 
abundant, in stripes above measure, in pris- 
ons more frequent, in deaths oft. Of the 
Jews five times received I forty stripes save 
one. Thrice was I beaten with rods, once 
was I stoned, thrice I suffered shipwreck, a 
night and a day I have been in the deep; in 
journeyings often, in perils of waters, in per- 
ils of robbers, in perils by mine own country- 
men, in perils by the heathen, in perils in 
the city, in perils in the wilderness, in perils 
in the sea, in perils among false brethren; 
in weariness and painfulness, in watchings 
often, in hunger and thirst, in fastings often, 
in cold and nakedness, Besides those things 
that are without, that which cometh upon me 
daily, the care of all the churches.” 

“ Besides those things that are without.” 
Ah! what an allusion is this. These unpara- 
lelled physical sufferings then, were only 
things without, scarcely to be mentioned in 
comparison with that which came upon him 
daily, the “ care of all the churches.” Think of 
it: In the first place, Paul would visit Corinth, 
for instance, preach the Gospel, make con- 
verts, organize them into a Church (not alto- 
gether like the churches of these times), and 
then pass onto Ephesus, Galatia, Philippi, 
and so on, and repeat the same thing. These 
churches, thus organized, he had to look after 
and oftentimes revisit. Not only so, in an 
important sense, he carried them about in 
his ueart. In writing to the Philippians, 
what touching words of love did he utter. 
“My brethren, dearly beloved, and longed 
for, my joy and crown, so stand fast in the 
Lord, my dearly beloved.” No mere, hu- 
man affection could have come up to this. 
Paul was a father to the members of these 
churches, as emphatically as was ever a man 
the father of natural children. Thus he 
writes to the Galatians: “ My little chil- 
dren, of whom I travail in birth again, until 
Christ be formed in you, &c.” The solici- 
tude and care here expressed, are described 
by a figure the most apt and touching that 
could be drawn from human experience. 
Again, to the Corinthians he says: “ Though 
ye have ten thousand instructors in Christ, 
yet have ye not many fathers; for in Christ 
Jesus have I begotten you through the gos- 


pel.” 
CONCLUSION. 


1, Paul was a practical man; not only 

was he a spiritual man—he was a man of 
deeds. The theory that a spiritual man can- 
not be a practical mar, was exploded 1800 
years ago by the experience of this apostle. 
He combined within him the thinker and the 
doer ; two qualifications which ordinarily di- 
vide society into two classes. Primarily he 
was a thinker—not of the Baconian school 
simply, but of a higher order. His thinking 
had in it the essence of prayer, of worship 
and of inspiration. His labor in this respect 
must have been both intense and immense ; 
and yet, with it all, he was a man of action; 
action too, in the external sphere of life. 
* 2. The strength and power which the 
faith of Christ gives us, is, in one sense, no 
mystery. The process of eating and digest- 
ing food, is a means of strength to the physi- 
cal man. To an educated man this is no 
The process of receiving faith 
and deriving power from it is very similar, 
and for the same reason is comprehensible 
and intelligible. If we sincerely offer our- 
selves to God, through Jesus Christ, we may 
be sure that he will respond to the offering, 
and bless us, as he did Paul, with his own 
omnipotent strength. 

8. Our hope of improvement lies in ad- 
herence to Christ. If we are ambitious of 
power, and wisdom, and influence, it can be 
found in Christ. Human nature craves these 
things, but if we seek them directly, and for 
purposes of self-gratification only, even if we 
get them, they will prove to us like dreams 
of the night; we awake, and behold they 
are gone. Christ gives us these things, not 
as an end—not as anything valuable within 


who ask for it—to the poor who simply 





themselves, but as endowments through 
which we are to edify the Church, and glo- 
rify God. 

———— 
Stronger than steel 
Is the sword of the Spirit; 
Swifter than arrows 
The light of the truth is, 
Greater than anger 
Is love, and subdueth ! 


The dawn is not distant, 
Nor is the night starless ; 
Love is eternal! 
God is still God, and 
His faith shall not fail us; 
Christ is eternal ! 
Longfellow. 
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COMMUNISM THE SocriAL ORDER OF HEAVEN. 


To tne Susscrisers AND READERS OF THE 
Crrcutar.—At the close of the present vol- 
ume of the Circular we shall remove our 
printing business to the Wallingford Com- 
mune, Wallingford, Conn., and the next vol- 
ume of the paper will be published there. 
We need not refer to the various reasons 
which make this change desirable, further 
than to say that it is connected with a plan 
to make the Wallingford branch of the Com- 
munity more particularly our educational 
and publishing center. 

In connection with the change, it may be 
proper to mention, that we intend to purchase 
a new Printing Press, suitable for printing the 
Circular and also for Book printing. This 
will probably cost $2,000 or upwards. We 
have also to purchase a stock of paper for 
the next volume. This will cost $400 more. 

To meet this outlay it seems to us consis- 
tent with the principles on which the Ciércu- 
lar is published to invite the codperation of 
our subscribers. The Circular, as all are 
aware, is published as a free paper—each 
subscriber is his own judge as to the amount 
he may give for its support. It is sent to all 


thank us, as freely as to those who share its 
burdens by a money return, What is now 
received from the subscribers annually, does 
not quite pay for the white paper on which 
it is printed. The labor and all other outlay 
connected with its publication are furnished 
by the Community. 

We state these facts simply that our read- 
ers may understand how matters stand with 
our press. The paper is published not in 
our own interest as a Community, but in 
the interest of the Truth—the gospel of Je- 
sus Christ, as it has been delivered to us. 
We do not wish to make it the organ of the 
Oneida Community, but the organ of the 
Truta—a paper which shall meet the wants 
of all men every where who are interested 
in the Truth, and nothing but the Truth. 
Such men we desire should consider them- 
selves as co-partners with us in its publica- 
tion—sharing its burdens, and contributing 
in all ways to its interest and effectiveness. 
In this view we would invite all who .are in- 
terested in the continuance and prosperity of 
the Circular, and who feel able todo so, to 
contribute to the purchase of the New Press. 

re 


What are Meekness and Humility? 





The fact that Christ was “ meek and lowly 
in heart” demonstrates that meekness and 
lowliness has no necessary connection what- 
ever with sin and unworthiness. Christ was 
without sin ; and he was not humble because 
he had been a sinner, or had done anything to 
be ashamed of or that needed criticism. 
What then was the exact nature of his meck- 
ness and lowliness? If we examine the four 
Gospels, we shall very easily discover that 
one of the main points of his testimony both 
by word and deed—the point that was with 
him one of vital and practical importance— 





was subordination to his Father. He would 
not stand at all in any position that implied 
independence. He was jealous of any mani- 
festation of credit given to himself that did 
not recognize the Father as above him and 
the source of his power. When one came 
and said unto him, “ Good Master, what good 
thing shall I do that | may inherit eternal 
life?” he said unto him, “ Why callest thou 
me good? there is none good but one, that is 
God.” The young man might have said to 
him, “You certainly are good;” but he 
would not tolerate any idea of his own good. 
ness addressed to himself directly. His sub- 
ordination to his Father was his manifesta. 
tion of meekness and humility. 

We may, however, go still farther back in 
analyzing true humility, and assume that the 
Father himself is truly meek and lowly. In 
this we go back to where there is no subordi- 


* |nation—where there is no superior; and on 


what ground can we assume that the Father 
is meek and lowly, who is above all? We 
answer, that the very essence of meekness 
and lowliness is the love of the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth about 
ourselves. And we may be sure that the 
Father is the source of truth—is in him- 
self the final and perfect representative of 
the love of the truth in regard to himself, and 
is therefore the most meek and lowly being 
that exists. The love of the truth and noth. 
ing but the truth about ourselves, will make 
any one meek and lowly. It will make us 
subordinate to our superiors, and we will as- 
sume nothing to ourselves but what is our 
due. Go where we will and let our circum. 
stances be what they may, we can partake of 
the lowliness that comes from the love of the 
truth. If we are lovers of the truth, con- 
forming ourselves to the truth, not desiring 
to be greater than we are, so far as that is 
concerned we are on a level with the Father 
and the Sun and the heavens, and all that 
have ever been meek and lowly in heart. All 
are not in the same situation—one is superior 
to another. The Father is in one situation, 
and the Son in another, and the angels and 
the Primitive Church are a great way above 
us in holiness and love of the truth. And so 
in the visible church there may be gradations 
of experience and spiritual attainment; but 
all, from leaders to the smallest child can 
have humility and love of the truth, and can 
conform themselves to the truth and not seek 
to be greater than they are. They will thus 
become one with all good beings up to the 
Father and Lord of all. But when child- 
ren or other persons forget that there is any- 
body wiser than themselves, and choose to be 
independent, there is a lie going on, a refusal 
to recognize the exact truth—they are think- 
ing of themselves more highly than they 
ought to think—living and acting out a lie. 
This is pride, the opposite of the meekness 
and lowliness of God. We have no doubt 
but God the Father himself, is more like a 
little child than our children that love to be 
independent—that he could truly say to them, 
“am more humble than you are, and if I 
were in your place, | would submit. There 
is nothing in my heart that would make me 
set up my will; | would submit, and love to 
do it.” That is what the Father could say 
sincerely, and that is what the Son really did 
—and that is the only noble way todo. In 
reality while we think ourselves large we are 
very small, smaller than the little children 
that Christ took up in his arms and blessed. 
The larger we grow in that kind of independ- 
ence the smaller we are in the sight of God. 
ve a 


Publications Received. 





THE ATLANTIC MonTauy for December is on 
our table, and is an interesting number. Agassiz 
contributes, as usual, one of his scientific sketches 
—‘ Internal Structure and Progression of the 
Glacier.” Longfellow has a pleasant poem—“ The 
Birds of Killingworth”—and G, W. Curtis an ap- 
preciative article on “ Longfellow,” his character 
as a writer and poet. Miss Harding, the author 
of “ Life in the Iron Mills,” “The Promise of the 
Dawn,” &c.,has astory entitled “The Great Air- 
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Engine.” The other articles are “ The Man with- 
out a Country,” “ Literary Life in, Paris,” “ Eu- 
gene Delacroix,” “ Sympathetic Lying,” “ Some- 
thing about Bridges.” “A Loyal Woman’s No,” 
“In an Attic,” and “ A Letter to a Peace Demo- 
erat.” 

Tue CONTINENTAL for December has the fol- 
lowing table of contents: . 

“The Nation, by Hugh Miller Thompson ; 
Buckle, Draper, and a science of History, by E. B. 
Freeland; Diary of Frances Krasinska; The 
Sleeping Soldier, by Edward N. Pomeroy; My 


‘Mission, by Ella .Rodman; Letter Writing, by 


Park Benjamin; The Year, by W. H. Henderson; 
The Great American Crisis, by Stephen Pearl An- 
drews; Was He Successful? by Richard B. Kim- 


“pall; Dead, by Anna Gray; Reconstruction, by 
‘Henry Everett Russell ; Virginia, by H. T. Tuck- 
..erman; She Defines her position, by Eliza 8. 


Randolph; Whiffs from my Meershaum, by Lieu- 
tenant KR. A. Wolcott.” ‘ 


“LATE NEWS. 





The War. 

The war news of the week as to its most im- 
portant features may be briefly stated as follows: 

The Rebels under Bragg have suffered a disas- 
trous defeat at the hands of Grant’s army near 
Chattanooga. After three days’ fighting they were 
driven from all their positions, and retreated in 
great confusion into Georgia. They are report- 
ed to have lost 6,000 prisoners besides their killed 
and wounded. 

Burnside is still beseiged at Knoxville by 
Longstreet, but is confident of being able to de- 
fend himself successfully. Longstreet’s commu- 
nications with Bragg are severed, and move- 
ments are said to be on foot to capture his whole 
force. Neinforcements have been sent to Burn- 
side. Longstreet is also said to be awaiting re- 
inforcements from Virginia in order to attack 
Burnside. 

In Virginia, Meade has crossed the Rapidan, 
forceing Lee to fall back some twenty miles.— 
Heavy skirmishing has been going on for sever- 
al days, but no general engagement has been re- 
ported. 

Gillmore is still battering the Rebel works round 
Charleston into ruins, and from time to time 
shells the city in a moderate way. It is not like- 
ly there will be much left of the place when Gill- 
more is through with it, unlessBeauregard evacu- 
ates or surrenders soon, 

Anarchy among the Coal Mines, 

A riot recently occurred near Mauch Chunk, 
Pa., among the coal miners, by which several 
men were killed. The riot we believe was occa- 
sioned by the attempt to serve notices upon draft- 
ed men among the miners. It is understood that 
an organization of desperadoes among.the miners 
exists, which is designed to prevent any person 
being drafted. They even go so far as to force 
those who are disposed to submit to the draft in- 
so a resistance to the law. For the past few 
months a practical reign of terror has existed 
throughout the coal district. More than a score 
of Union men have been murdered and scarcely 
& person dares to inform against these ruffians, as 
they are most sure to get roughly handled or 
murdered if they do. The mine-owners are rep- 
resented as completely under the control of the 
miners. The lowest wages they are obliged to 
pay is $80 a month, and they range from that 
to $150 a month. 


Matters had got to such a state that the milita- 
ry had to be called in to aid the civil authorities 
and put down the rioters, and they will probably 
be stationed there for sometime to come to main- 
tain order and enforce the draft. 


Greece. 

The condition of Athens, Greece, just now, 
must be rather unpleasant. It is said that anar- 
chy seems to prevail there generally. The last 
meeting of the National Assembly ended in a riot, 
and in the adoption of a resolution that the late 
ministry had forfeited its political rights for ten 
years. The streets of Athens are constantly the 
acenes of faction fights between the political 
groups which there assemble and discuss the 
affairs of the country. 

A New Literary Paper. 

A new literary enterprise in New York city, is 
thus noticed by the Springfield Republican : 

A. new paper, with the significant name of 
The Round Table, is to be started in New York 
early next month. It is to be of the size of the 
Albion, though it will have nothing else in com- 
mon with that journal, and will occupy a sphere 
and be got up on a plan exclusively its own. It 
is designed to be catholic in its scope and liberal 


_ i@ its ideas, treating freely of all subjects of inter- 


est that may come up, something after the plan 
of the London Saturday Review, while it will al- 
eo embrace some of the lighter and more popu- 
jar features of Once-a-Week. Though not exclu- 


.did not originate in the sacred writings. 


sively a literary paper, literary matters will occu- 
py a large portion of its space, and the depart- 
ment of literary, criticism is designed to be espe- 
cially full and valuable, and what is more, im- 
partial, the new books being placed in the most 
competent hands for review on their own merits, 
irrespective of author or publisher. Another val- 
uable and entirely new feature will be the week- 
ly summary of literary news gathered from orig- 
inal sources, both in this country and Europe 
While professing and aiming to take a rank in 
this country equal to that held in England by the 
principal London weeklies, it does not intend to 
imitate them, but to have a character distinctive- 
ly its own, and pre-eminently American, adapted 
to the wants and tastes of this country. The 
best writers in the land, in the various depart- 
ments of literatura, science, art and news, are to 
fill the columns of the new weekly, and are to be 
paid liberally for their services. Many of those 
whose names stand highest in American litera- 
ture have already been engaged from the start, 
while all to whose notice the paper has been 
brought, have regarded the enterprise with high 
favor, and promised their countenance and influ- 
ence now, and their contributions in the future. 
Vermont Sheep for Australia. 

Merino sheep from Vermont have just been 
shipped for Australia. They were sent for by 
farmers in the “bush” as the best that could be 
found anywhere. 

—Another new metal has been discovered by 
a Swedish chemist, M. Bahr, in a mineral resem- 
bling orthite, found in the isle of Roensholm. He 
has given it the name of wasiwm, and the mineral 
he calls wastte. 

—Stoves made of soapstone have been iutro- 
duced at Quebec. They are said to throw out a 
mellower and more uniform heat than iron; the 
material of which they are made is very abun- 
dant in the mineral region south of the St. Law- 
rence. 

—The supreme tribunal of Madrid has recently 
given final judgment in a suit that had been under 
litigation 240 years, and which involved the suc- 
cession to the inheritance of Francis Pizarro, the 
famous invader and conqueror of Peru, in 1582. 

— bo ee ge 
Hath God cast away his People ? 


(From the Witness, 1840.) 





There are among the prominent dogmas of pop- 
ular Christianity, many notions which certainly 
For ex- 
ample, the New Testament instead of enjoining, 
positively condemns the observance of Sabbaths, 
and yet the idea has come in, and seated itself on 
the very throne of the conscience of Christendom, 
that God has commanded men to observe the first 
day of the week as especially sacred. Again, 
among all the current assertions of those who are 
called Christians, there is perhaps not one more 
frequently repeated and more surely believed 
than that “ the age of miracles is past.” Yet we 
find not an intimation in the Bible that the origi- 
nal principles of God’s administration in respect to 
miracles, were ever to be changed. The common 
belief concerning the Second Coming of Christ— 
the assumption that the first generation of the 
“ Fathers” were the appointed successors of the 
apostles—that the church of the first ages after 
the destruction of Jerusalem, was nearly as pure 
as the Primitive Church,are other instances of pop- 
ular imaginations, which, though they hold pla- 
ces of essential importance in the common faith, 
are not even countenanced by Scripture. To the 
same class of fatherless (or perhavs we should say 
patristic) dogmas, we must assign the prevailing 
notion that God has abrogated the special relation 
which formerly existed between himself and the Jew- 
ish nation. We propose briefly to examine this 
notion in the light of Scripture. 

The distinction between the Jews and the rest 
of mankind, was created by the coyenant which 
God made with Abraham, in the words following : 
“ T will establish my covenant between me and thee, 
and thy seed after thee: and I will give unto thee, and 
to thy seed after thee, the land wherein thou art a 
stranger, all the land of Canaan, for an everlasting 
possession, and I will be their God.” Gen. 17: 7, 8. 
— And in thy seed shall all the nations of the earth 
be blessed.” Gen. 22: 18. Here is (1)a marriage 
covenant with Abraham and his seed, (2) a deed 
in fee simple of the land of Canaan to the bride, 
(3) a promise to make the bride a blessing to all 
her neighbors. This covenant thus simply under- 
stood, was openly and confessedly in force during 
a period of nearly two thousand years—from the 
time of Abraham till the destruction of Jerusalem. 
Since.that period, the Gentiles, having got the 
Jews under their feet, and having taken posses- 
sion of their Scripture (for the whole Bible be- 
longs to the Jews), have made bold to give out 
that the marriage is nullified, that the dowry of 
the bride is revoked, and that she is no longer 
the bearer of her husband’s blessing to her neigh- 





bors—in a word, that the whole original covenant, 


by the convenient device of a“ double sense,” has 
been evaded and nullified by the Lord God who 
made it. The propagators of this report appeal 
to the New Testament. We cannot attempt in 
the present article even to notice all the passages 
which are supposed to teach the abrogation of the 
Covenant. As our object is rather to propose 
matters for reflection, than to thoroughly discuss 
them, we shall content ourselves with a few re- 
marks on two classes of texts, which are most 
commonly appealed to, viz., those which speak of 
God's rejection of the Jews, and those which teach 
the admission of the Gentiles to the privileges of 
the gospel. ¥ 

1. Paul speaks of the Jewish nation as having 
“ fallen,” as being “ broken off,” and “ cast away.” 
Rom. 11. We may take these sayings as the 
representatives of a whole class of similar passa- 
ges scattered through the New Testamenj, and 
our answer to these will be good for all the oth- 
ers. We concede that that generation of the Jews 
which trampled under their feet the word of John 
the Baptist, of Christ and his apostles, fell and 
were divorced from God. They provoked their 
husband to the fiercest jealousy, and wrath came 


upon them to the uttermost. But the question is | 


whether the apostacy of that generation, divorced the 
whole nation forever ? whether the original covenant 
was annulled or in any way modified? That 
covenant not only allowed, but expressly provi- 
ded for the scourging of the chosen people (see 


| Gen. 15: 18); and the Jews were captives in foreign 


lands, in three several instances, before the times 
of Christ ; their temple and city also had once be- 
fore been destroyed ; and these things came upon 
them as the marks of God’s displeasure, and were 
regarded by the Gentiles as evidences of the ab- 
rogation of the Covenant. Yet in the mind of 
God the Covenant remained in full force. We 


them away, did not touch the Covenant. The 
truth is, no enmity between the Jew and Gentile 
is involved or contemplated in the promises made 
to Abraham. A blessing is promised to both—to 
the Jew first, it is true, and to the Gentile through 
the Jew—but this arrangement, instead of tend- 
ing to enmity, is absolutely necessary to peace 
and unity. “The law of commandments contain- 
ed in ordinances,” came in as a subsequent énet- 
dent to the Covenant, necessary in the incipient 
discipline of the Jews, but yet a necessary evdl, 
since its effect was to separate the Jew from the 
Gentile, whereas the ultimate object of the Cove- 
nant was to unite them. Jesus Christ then, in- 
stead of annulling the Covenant, by breaking 
down the partition wall, only took away from it 
that which did not originally belong to it, and 
which hindered its fulfillment. After the mar- 
| riage, the deed and the promise, the husband, for 
the temporary discipline of the bride, made arbi- 
trary rules for his household, such as excluded 
the bride’s neighbors, except under odious condi- 
tions. These rules and odious conditions caused 
enmity between the bride and her neighbors. At 
last they were abrogated, and unity restored.— 
But the marriage, the deed and the promise, with 
the several relations established by them, re- 
mained unchanged. 

We will new present some of the positive evi- 
| dences we have, that the coming of Christ and 
the gospel has not abrogated the original special 
relation of the Jews to God, and to the world. 





1 Jesus Christ, in his personal ministry, serupu- 
| lously regarded, and so confirmed that relation.— 

He said, “I am not sent but unto the lost sheep 
| of the house of Israel. Matt. 15: 24. His order 
to his apostles was—“Go not in the way of the Gen- 
| tiles, and into any city of the Samaritans enter ye 
not. But go rather to the lost sheep of the house 


deny that Paul’s language to which we have re- | of Israel.” Matt. 10: 5,6. He acted in accord- 
ferred, and the other similar passages in the New | ance with these sayings. See Rom. 15: & 
Testament, describe any breach between God and | 4 ae 

the Jews, different in kind from those which had 2. The apostles, according to Christ's order , preach- 
existed in repeated instances before. The iniqui-;@ @ Me Jews first, referring to the Covendnt as 





ty of Israel was greater in degree, and God's wrath | their rule. Peter stated the principle on which 
'the ministration of the gospel proceeded after the 


| resurrection of Christ as well as before, in the 
| following words: “Ye are the children of the 
| prophets, and of the covenant which God made 
| with our fathers, saying unto Abraham, And in 
'thy seed shall all the kindreds of the earth be 
blessed. Unto you rrrst, God, having raised up 
his Son Jesus, sent him to bless you, in turning 
away every one of you from his iniquities.” Acta 
3: 25,26. Here we find the Covenant still exist- 
‘ing, and in full force after the commencement of 
the dispensation of the Spirit. 

8. Even Paul, the apostle to the Gentiles, uni- 
formly, in his ministry as well. as in his doctrine, 
| gave precedence to the Jew. He preached in the 
| synagogués of Palestine till the Jews “ contradic- 
‘ted and biisphemed the things he spake,” and 


=] “ 2, y 
off for the Gentiles’ sake; and this was not a | then said to them, “ J¢ was necessary thut the word 


was fiercer, than in the previous cases, but in 
casting off the generation that crucified Christ, 
and giving the nation into the hands of its ene- 
mies, God did only what he had done before in 
Egypt, in the wilderness, and in Babylon; viz., he 


scourged the nation, not to annul, but to fulfil the 


covenant. 

This view is established by Paul’s own state- 
ments in immediate connection with his declara- 
tion of the apostasy of Israel, Rom. 11. 
touching the gospel” says he, “they are enemies 
for your sakes.” vers. 28. [The Covenant, though 
it was primarily for the seed of Abraham, was 
secondarily for all nations; and as the Jews of 
that generation, in the arrogance of their special 
privileges, had forbidden the fulfillment of this 


¢ | 
secondary part of the Covenant, they were cast | 


nullification, but a fulfillment of the covenant.] | 


“ But as touching the election, they are beloved for | egadf-s 
|unworthy of everlasting life, lo, we turn to the 


the fathers’ sakes.” 
made with Abraham alone, and its condition was | 
only his own obedience, not the obedience of his | 
seed. Therefore the original motive of the Cove- 
nant, and of course the Covenant it8elf, being an- 
tecedent to and independent of the character of 
Abraham’s descendants, must survive their most 
heinous iniquity. God will not divorce himself 
from Abraham's seed, till he is divorced from 
Abraham, There the Covenant was made, and 
there, if anywhere, it must be broken.] “ For the 
gifts and calling of God are without repentatce.” 
[irrevocable.] Here is an unequivocal assertion 
of the permanence of the relations which were 
established by the Covenant with Abraham.— 
Paul’s representation of the matter amounts to 
this: “‘ The bride is expelled from her husband’s 
house for the present, because she will not admit 
her neighbors to the feast which is promised them. 
But the marriage is not annulled, nor the dowry 


[The original Covenant was | 


“ As | 


| 





| of God should first have been spoken to you, but see- 
ye putit from you and judge yourselves 


Gentiles.” Acts 13: 46. Also when he came to 
Rome, he first called together the Jews and of- 
fered them the gospel. Acts, 28: 17. 


4. The Primitive Church was radically a Jewish 
church. Its officers were all Jews, and their min- 
istry being given first and chiefly to the Jews, it 
is evident not only that the foundations were of 
the seed of Abraham, but also much of the prima- 
ry part of the superstructure. We may form 
some estimate of the number of Jews convert- 
ed before the Gentiles were admitted, from the 
following facts: (1.) There were upoard of 
five hundred who were called brethren previous 
to Christ’s ascension. 1 Cor. xv. 6. (2.) Three 
thousand were convreted on the day of Pentecost, 
(3.) We find shortly after that the number of 
them was about five thousand in Jerusalem.— 
(4.) Believers were the more added to the. Lord both 
men and women.” Acts 5: 14. (5.) The, greater 


revoked. She will return at last, submissive to | part of the believers at Jerusalem were scattered 


the will of her Lord, and will be reinstated as 
mistress of his household.” 

2. The following passage may be taken as a} 
representative of the second class of texts, which 
are commonly supposed to teach the abrogation 
of God’s special relation to the Jews. “ Ye [Gen- 
tiles] who sometimes were far off, are made nigh 
by the blood of Christ. For he is our peace, who 
hath made both one, and hath broken down the 
middle wall of partition between us; having 
abolished in his flesh the enmity, even the law of 
commandments contained in ordinances; for to 
make in himself of twain one new man, so mak- 
ing peace.” Ephesians 2. 18—-15. Here also we 
concede (and as Gentiles thankfully rejoice in the 
truth) that Christ abrogated that part of the dis- | 
tinction between the Jews and Gentiles, which 
caused enmity and separation, viz. circumcision 
and the external ceremonies of the Mosaic law. 
But then the question arises, were circumcision 
and the ordinances of Moses, elementary parts of 


abroad by the persecution that arose about Ste- 
phen and went everywhere preaching: the. word.” 
Acts 8: 4. (6.) The people of one city in Samaria 
with one accord gave heed to the things which Phil- 
lip spake. Acts 8: 5, 6. (7.) Paul preached to the 
Jews at Damascusand elsewhere directly after his 
conversion. (8.) “Then had» the churches. rest 
throughout all Judea and Galilee and Samaria,and 
were edified ; and walking in the fear of the Lord, 
andin the comfort of the Holy Ghost, were multi- 
plied. Acts. 9: 31. All this, be it observed, waa 
done before the door was opened for the Gentiles 
by the vision of Cornelius. -Thus itis manifest that 
the root and trunk of the.Primitive Church was 
made up of the literal. seed: of Abraham—that 
God gave the New Covenant, as well as the Old, 
to “ the house of. Israel and the house of Judah,” 
(Heb. 8: 8.) and that the Gentile churches were 
only the followers of the churches, “ which in Ju- 
dea were in Christ Jesus.” 1 Thess. 2: 14. 

The just inference from all this is, that in the 








the original covenant ? If not, Christ in taking 


introduction of the gospel, there was on God's 
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‘part no departure from the &teral terms of the 
Covenant made with Abraham, and confirmed to 
his posterity during the Mosaic dispensation ; 
and as it thus appears that there is nothing in 
the original special position of the Jews incon- 
sistent with the spirit of the Christian dispensa- 
tion, we are bound to believe that in God’s mind 
they occupy that position still. The husband has 
changed his system of external discipline, has 
opened his house and his school to the bride’s 
neighbors, and has even cast out the bride be- 
cause she resisted his liberality ; but in all this he 
has done nothing against the marriage, the deed 
and the promise ; nothing that indicates a purpose 
of final divorce from the bride, or in any way 
alters the relations created by the original ar- 
rangement. 

In conclusion, we will suggest for reflection a 
few practical considerations, growing out of the 
views which have been presented : 

1. These views enable us to account for the 
present singular position of the Jews. They 
have been “ sifted as corn is sifted, among all na- 
tions, yet has not the least grain fallen upon the 
earth” (Amos 9: 9), and they are yet in condi- 
tion to fulfill Xterally the promises made to the 
Fathers. 

2. We are led to look for a revolution in the 
affairs of the world, which will restore the bride 
to the favor of her husband, and to her suprema- 
cy in the household. And if we are loyal and 
true members of that household, we shall look 
for her return with joyful hope, and helpful read- 
iness and willingness to take our place. 

3. We see why the sects of Christendom 
“ drive heavily.” They are either ignorantly in- 
different, or positively hostile to God’s favorite 
object. They labor to establish themselves in the 
household, instead of seeking the restoration of 
the bride. God will mever give the world to any 
sect or nation, unless the main object of that sect 
or nation shall be the fulfillment of the Covenant. 

4. We learn how we, as Gentiles, ought to be- 
have ourselves toward the Jews. As God by the 
covenant is the husband of Israel, so Israel is the 
husband of the world. But Israel believes not. 
What then is the duty of the believing wife to 
the unbelieving husband? Is she éo persecute 
and abuse him, or lord it over him? Let Peter 
answer. “ Wives, be in subjection te your own hus- 
bands, that if any obey not the word, they may also 
without the word, be won by the conversation of the 
wives, while they behold their chaste conversation 
coupled with fear.” 1 Pet.3: 1,2. We may ra- 
tionally hepe to ‘vin the Jews to the gospel, when 
we take our true place in conformity with the 
terms of the Covenant, and practically acknewl- 
edge their birthright. 








[From the New shai ol Cyclopedia.} 
Johann Sebastian Bach. 


Johann Sebastian, in some respects the great- 
ést musician that has lived, was the third and 
youngest son of J. Ambrosius, born at Eisenach, 
March 21, 1685, one month after the birth of 
Handel, at Halle, died at Leipsic, July 28, 1750. 
At a very early age he lost his mother, and had 
hardly reached his 10th year when his father 
died also. The little orphan was then placed 
under the care of his brother, J. Christoph, at 
Ohrdruff, with whom he continued his musical 
studies and began the practice of keyed instru- 
ments—the harpsichord and organ. The lessons 
of his brother soon ceased to interest him, and he 
begged the use of a manuscript in Christoph’s 
possession containing compositions for the harp- 
sichord by Frohberger, Keri, Pachelbel, the most 
noted organiste of that day, but this was refused 
him. The door of the case ia which this book 
was kept was of lattice-work, through which lit- 
tle Bach’s hand would pass, and, as it was not 
bound, he was able to roll it up and draw it out, 
On bright moonlight nights, he would take it to 
his room and copy from it, and thus, in the 
course of six months, he had it in his own hand, 
It was hardly finished, however, when his broth- 
er accidentally discovered it, and took it away. 
The act seemed harsh, but doubtless the teacher 
knew best how to direct the studies of so young 
a pupil. The boy’s pupilage in Ohrdruff was 
short, being ended by the early death of Christ- 
oph. In Europe—in England as well as on the 
continent—in our day as well asin the days of 
Bach—there is a resource for such boys in the 
choirs of cathedrals, ecclesiastical schools, and 
richly endowed churches. English, Italian, and 
German musical history gives us the name of 
many a celebrated composer who in youth was 
a cherister. Bach found a'place as treble singer 
in such a choir at Lunenberg, not many milcs 
from Hamburg, remaining there until his voice 
changed, with the advantages of an excellent 
school and the best musical instruction, and in 
the receipt of a small stipend, yet sufficient for his 
boyish necessities. His enthusiasm for the organ, 
and his zeal for music im other forms and styles, 





at this period, are sufficiently attested by his foot- 
journeys to Hamburgh to hear Reinke, the great 
organist, and to Zelle to listen to the French 
band in the service of the prince. With the 
change in his voice came the loss of his place and 
the necessity of entering upon a new field. Like 
Handel, he had studied the violin—with success, 
as his remarkable compositions prove—and it was 
now his resource. At the age of thirteen, there- 
fore, he journeyed to Weimar, and entered the 
service of the court there as violinist. His leisure 
hours were still devoted to the organ, to counter- 
point, and composition, and in less than two 
years, though hardly twenty years of age, he was 
called to Arnstadt to fill the place of organist, 
probably in the church where his father’s uncle 
Heinrich had so long officiated. The three years 
spent in Arnstadt were years of most devoted 
study, and during that time he developed those 
powers which afterward placed him above all 
rivalry. Beside the labor which he devoted to 
the working out of his own conceptions, he let 
nothing escape him which appeared from the 
pens of Bruhns, Reinke, and Buxtehude. He 
was so charmed with the works of the last 
named that he went to Lubeck to hear him play, 
and prolonged his visit to a stay of three months, 
merely to listen to him in the church, for his ac- 
quaintance he did not make. In 1707 he accept- 
ed a call to Mulhausen, and the following year 
returned to Weimar, in the capacity of court or- 
ganist. Encouraged by the continued applause 
of the court he exerted himself to the utmost, and 
his principal compositions for the organ date 
during the seven years of his services there. In 
1714 he gave up his position as organist and ac- 
cepted the place of concert-master to the duke, 
with the additional duty of composing and con- 
ducting the vocal music of the ducal chapel. 
Here, doubtless, began the enormous list of 
works in every form of sacred music, which, 
mostly in manuscript, are preserved in the musi- 
cal libraries of Berlin, Leipsic, and other cities. 
Here, too, he had constant practice in writing or- 
chestral works and instrumental chamber music, 
and fitted himself for a larger stage of action. 
In-1717 Marchand, then at the head of French 
organists, appeared in Dresden, and charmed Au- 
gustus so greatly by his skill as to receive an 
offer of a very large salary to enter his service. 
Volumier, also a Frenchman, the concert-master 
of the king—whether jealous for the honor of his 
own nation or that in which he had cast his lot 
cannot now be determined—invited Bach to the 
capital to a trial of skill with Marchand. The 
Saxon accepted the invitation, and through the 
kindness of Volumier had an opportunity of hear- 
ing his rival. With the knowledge and consent 
of Augustus, Bach sent his challenge to the 
French artist, which was accepted. At the time 
fixed, Bach appeared at the house of the minister 
where the contest was to take place. 


The king and company waited long, but Mar- 
chand came not. At length came news that he had 
left the city early that day by extra post. The 
greatness of the German organist, however, morc 
than made good the loss. Bach returned to Wei- 
mar, but soon after accepted the office of Kapell- 
meister to the court of Kothen, where he remain- 
ed, composing for and directing the orchestra un- 
til 1723, when the city authorities of Leipsic 
elected him to the position of musical director 
and cantor of the Thomas school. During the 
six years at Kothen he had not neglected his fa- 
vorite instrument. Obtaining leave of absence, 
he again visited Hamburg to see the aged Reinke, 
who had now nearly completed his century. 
While there, he gave a performance upon the or- 
gan of the Catharine Church in presence of the 
city magistrates and the principal citizens, extem- 
porizing for more than two hours in such a man- 
ner, that the aged Reinke, who had listened with 
delighted attention, exclaimed at the close, “I 
thought this art had completely died out; but I 
see it still lives in you.” At the age of 38 then, 
Bach, rich in all that study of theory, hearing the 
best models ofhis age and country, practice as 
member and leader of orchestras, and constant 
exercise in composition for church and concert- 
room, could give him, entered upon the calm, qui- 
et life of succeeding years, and devoted himself to 
teaching and to the working out of his lofty con- 
ceptions of the musical art. Twenty-seven years 
he thus lived and labored, surrounded by his pu- 
pils and his large family of sons, composing mu- 
sic sacred and secular in all the forms then 
known, except the opera and dramatic oratorio, 
and leaving as the fruit of these years a mass of 
compositions, which for number, variety and ex- 
cellence, form perhaps the most astonishing mon- 
ument of musical genius and learning. Mozart 
and Handel alone can at all come in competition 
with him in this regard. Of the few works from 
his pen, which appeared in his lifetime, most are 
said to have been engraved upon copper by him- 
self with the assistance of his son Friedmann, and 
this labor, added to his others so numerous, finally 
cost him his sight. A few years later, at the age 





of 62, an attack of apoplexy carried him to the 
tomb. He was twice married, and of the fruits 
of those marriages he left ten sons ; all of them 
fine musicians : several of them among the very 
very first of that great period in the history of the 
art, of which Mozart, Haydn and Gluck, were 
the chief ornaments. This great musician had no 
cause to complain of a want of due appreciation, 
either as organist or composer. Very soon after 
his establishment in Leipsic, the duke of Weissen- 
fels conferred the title of Kapellmeister, with the 
emoluments of the office, without requiring his 
personal attendance at court, and in 1736, Augus- 
tus of Saxony created him “ Royal Polish and 
Saxon electoral court composer.” In 1747 he 
was persuaded to accept an invitation from Fred- 
eric II king of Prussia, to visit Berlin and Pots- 
dam. Notice was given to the king of his arrival 
in the latter city just as a private concert in the 
palace was to begin. ‘ Gentleman,” said Freder- 
ick, “ old Bach has come!” 

The old organist was instantly sent for, and 
without affording him time to change his dress, 
he was brought to the palace. The king had 
several of Sibermann’s pianofortes in various 
apartments—one may still be seen there—and 
to these in succession Bach was taken and 
called upon to try their powers. At length the 
king gave him a theme for a fugue, which was 
so coined out as to afford him the highest gratifi- 
cation, and he immedlately afterward demanded 
an extemporaneous fugue in six parts. Bach 
thought a moment, and selecting the theme, 
worked it up to the astonishment not only of 
the king, but of the several distinguished musi- 
cians present. Upon his return to Leipsic he 
wrote out the fugue, added to it another in three 
parts, and a 7icercar, also, in six, both upon the 
same theme, together with other specimens of his 
powers, and published them with the title of “A 
Musical Offering.” The only works by Bach, 
published during his life, are exercises for the 
harpsichord, in three parts, which appeared at 
intervals; an air with thirty variations; six cho- 
ral preludes in three parts for the organ; varia- 
tions in canon, upon the choral Von Himmel 
hoch and the Musica! Offering.” The rest of his 
works left in manuscript have come out one by 
one, or still remain unprinted. The sixth vol- 
ume in folio, of his complete works, has just 
appeared in Leipsic, edited by the Bach society. 
Our limits forbid any attempt to give a catalogue 
of these works—they amount to many hundreds 
in number. Among them are found five com- 
plete sets of vocal pieces for the church for all 
the Sundays and festivals of the year; a great 
collection of oratorios, masses, magnificats, sanc- 
tus, pieces for birth, wedding and funeral occa- 
sions, and not a few comic compositions; five 
“passions,” so called, compostiions to which the 
accounts of the suffering and Death of Christ, as 
given by the evangelists, furnish the text; more 
than a hundred sacred cantatas are preserved in 
the library of the Thomas school alone. “The 
Well-tempered Clavier,” a collection of forty- 
eight preludes and forty-eight fugues, is known 
to every student of the pianoforte, as remarkable 
in its adaptation to the purpose of enabling the 
performer to conquer the difficulties of that in- 
strument. His works for organ, harpsichord, or- 
chestra, and every sole instrument in use a cen- 
tury since, are as numerous and effective as his 
vocal compositions, and begin again to form a 
part of the programme, in the principal concerts 
of Central Europe. As a virtuoso upon keyed in- 
struments,Bach seems to have anticipated the won- 
derful effects produced in our own days by Thal- 
berg and even Liszt. In his own age he was in 
this regard—as has been said of Shakspeare asa 
poet—so far above all others as to have no sec- 
ond. The fingering invented by Bach was the 
basis of his son Emanuel’s work upon the piano- 
forte, which opened a new era for the instrument, 
and led, through Mozart and Clementi, the way to 
the extraordinary perfection exhibited by the vir- 
tuosos of our own time. To it he was compelled 
by his own works, for as he himself said, “he 
had often been compelled to study long at night 
how to play the compositions which he had writ- 
ten during the day.” Perhaps the most striking 
points in Bach’s compositions are the marvellous 
invention they exhibit, and their extraordinary 
grandeur, power and science. Mozart, when 
near the end of life, he came to Leipsic, after hav- 
ing exhausted all the sources of musical learning 
of Rome, Milan, Vienna and Paris, heard the 
Thomas school boys sing a motet of Bach. His 
attention was caught: “ Ah,” he exclaimed “ here 
is that from which one may still learn some- 
thing!” Bach’s works occupy some such ground 
in art as do the works of our noble old English 
prose writers in literature ; they require study to 
be comprehended and felt in their greatness.— 
Here and there the forms of expression have be- 
come antiquated ; at first much seems obscure, 
which afterward stands out prominent for beau- 


ty ; but study is rewarded finally by leading him 
who perseveres to treasures of original thought 
there and only there to be found. 





Cranberries on Upland. 

From the fine specimens which have béén 
exhibited this season, our hope that Cranbér- 
ries may be successfully grown in commi®n 
garden soil is increased. The tables of the 
Agriculturist have now several samples of 
the fruit grown upon dry land, which will 
compare favorably with any produced in 
bogs. One specimen, remarkable for the 
high color and beauty of the berries, was 
grown upon the pine barrens of Long Island, 
by T. E. Bridger. The lands were cleaned 
and broken up, and planted. with roots taken 
from a natural bog. The plants have now 
been out for three years, and produced at 
the rate of 75 bushels to the acre. Anofthier 
fine specimen is from W. I. Spence, also of 
Long falind. who shows a potted plant to il- 
lustrate his manner of growing the viltie. 
Mr. S. keeps ‘the runners clipped off, and 
induces the plant to grow in a bushy form. 
The plant exhibited, is a miniature tree per- 
fectly loaded with fruit. Experiments con- 
tinued through several years are needed to 
determine if the vine will do well under this 
treatment. Recently, we saw a patch set 
out in common garden soil.with the addition 
of a dressing of sand. The vines had been 
planted but two years; from their strong 
growth they looked as if they would be a 
success. It will cost but little trouble to 
make the experiment of growing cranberries 
in the garden; the plants can always be pro- 
cured from those who grow them for sale, 
We have some hope that garden culture will 
prove so successful that the cranberry patch 
will be as common and as indispensable as 
the strawberry bed. — Agriculturist. 
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Puiapetpuia.—A writer in the Adlantic 
Monthly thus describes Philadelphia : 

You know what a quiet place Philadelphia 
is? One might fancy that the first old Qua 
ker, sitting down among its low, flattish hills, 
had left a spell of thoughtful reticence be- 
hind him, The hills never dare to rise 
into abrupt earnestness; the two broad, 
bright-faced rivers that hold it in, lapse with 
a calm conciousness into the sleepy, oyster- 
bedded bay ; even the accretion of human 
life there never has been able to utter itself 
in the myriad rebellious phases of a great 
city, but falls gravely into the drilled monot- 
ony of its streets. Brick and mortar will 
not yield themselves there to express any 
whim in the mind of their owner : the house- 
fronts turn the same impassive, show-hating 
faces on the sidewalks, from the Delaware to 
the Schuylkill. Give the busiest street. a 
moment’s chance and it broods down into a 
solitary reverie, saying,—“ You may force 
me into hotels and market-places, if you will, 
but I know the business of this town is to 
hold its tongue.” Even the curiously beau- 
tiful-women wrap themselves in the uniform 
of gray, silent color; the cast of thought of 
the people is critical, attentive, self-con- 
trolled. When a covered, leaden day shuts 
the sun out, and the meaning of the place in, 
hills and city. and human life, one might fan- 
cy, utter the old answer of the woman ac 
cused of witchcraft:—“ While I hold my 
thought, it is my own; when I speak it, it 
is my master.” 

——_ —~— 

—The grape interest in Ohio is becoming 
more and more extensive. In the vicinity of 
Sandusky there are one thousand acres em- 
ployed in grape culture, seven hundred of 
which are in full bearing. Another year the 
quantity in bearing will probably reach two 
thousand acres, with a larger setting out than 
ever before. The vineyards of Cleveland 
are also assuming extensive proportions. 
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—Henry G Bohn, the London publisher, is the 
Napoleon of his craft in ambition, ability, and 
energy. His energy is immense, and grasps his 
great business, both in bulk and in detail, with 
the comprehensiveness of a general who is mas- 
ter of the situation. Not content with daily pur- 
chases of tons of remainders, and with printing 
shiploads of libraries—planning, selecting, editing, 
translating, and annotating—he finds time withal 
to write books himself; and, in the midst of all 
his immense pressure of care and labor, he used 
scarcely to permit his most experienced clerk to 
sell a single old book from the shelves to the 
trade without consulting him as to the price. 
So enormous wasthe amount of work which he 
undertook, that though naturally strong and _ vig- 
orous, it was said that he had weekly visits from 
his surgeon, to be examined as to how far endur- 
rance could be carried. Mr. Bohn is not only & 
thorough bibliographer and editor, but has him- 
self translated such things as Schiller’s plays from 
the German, and has prepared for the pres8 & 
good many volumes of classical literature requir- 
ing industrious and learned research.— The Papers. 
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